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FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 



The Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes for the Philippine 
Islands was established under the Department of the Interior 
by Act No. 253 of the U. S. Philippine Commission, dated 
Oct. 2, 1901. Its objects are the investigation of the little 
known pagan and Mohammedan tribes of the Archipelago, 
the conduct of systematic work in the anthropology of the 
Philippines, and the recommendation of legislation in behalf of 
these uncivilized peoples. The first named duties entrusted to 
this Bureau associate its task in kind with the work of the 
U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, but the practical duties also en- 
trusted to it of investigating the material condition of these 
wild peoples, and of assisting in the measures adopted for their 
material progress, affiliate its efforts with those of the U. S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The magnitude of the opportunities which this work pro- 
vides may be understood when we note that while the Ameri- 
can Indians within the territory of the United States number 
but 264,000, the pagan and Mohammedan tribes of the Phil- 
ippines are estimated at from a million to a million and a 
half of souls. Furthermore they form not a single homoge- 
neous race as is the case with the Indians of the United 
States, but an unknown number of tribes and peoples belong- 
ing to no less than three or four races and to various mixtures 
thereof. Added difficulty as well as interest is given to this 
work by the fact that the country inhabited by these tribes is 
largely unknown. The Cordilleras of Northern Luzon, the 
mountains of Mindoro, Palauan and Mindanao are not only 
unmapped and unexplored but have hardly been penetrated 
by white men. 

Great interest attaches to the Anthropology of the Philippines 
and in the present state of uncertainty and lack of information 
there is much of value that can be contributed by persons who have 



not had special training in such lines. The celebrated Austrian 
ethnologist, Blumentritt, whose interest has been continuous 
for many years enumerates 74 wild tribes in the Archipelago. 
The ' 'Archipelago Filipino" recently compiled by the Jesuit 
Fathers in the city of Manila names at least 50, but in both 
these lists a considerable number of tribal names are unverified. 
We are In doubt as to whether they really represent distinct 
tribes or whether they are simply local designations for groups 
belonging by language and physical derivation to a larger stem. 
And in almost every case the simplest data are incomplete or 
lacking. The exact geographical location or habitat of each 
tribe is very indefinitely given. Its numbers are not even ap- 
proximately known. Obviously this is the rirst information to 
be secured and this pamphlet has been prepared for distribu- 
tion with the hope that an interest in the subject may be 
awakened among a large number of Filipinos and Americans 
whose stations and acquaintanceships in various parts of the 
Archipelago will enable them to supply the needed information. 

A brief outline of the distribution of tribes according to 
knowledge possessed by this Bureau and obtained from the best 
authorities may be helpful to those volunteer workers who 
have had no special training in anthropology. 

The predominant element in the population of the Philip- 
pines is unquestionably "Malayan," using that term in its 
broadest sense. But besides this well understood race there 
are other elements and even distinct peoples having no Malay- 
an connection. The one race whose separate derivation and 
character is unquestionable, are the "Negritos," the black, dwarf 
peoples scattered widely through the Archipelago. The pure type 
has kinky or wooly hair and other negroid characteristics. They 
are complete savages. The existence of these little peoples in the 
Philippines is given an added interest by the presence elsewhere 
of similar pygmies, the "Sakais" in the Malay Peninsula and the 
"Mincopies" of the Andaman Islands in the Indian Ocean. Prob- 
ably all form a single race and the present distribution argues 
for the theory that they once enjoyed a much wider, perhaps a 
continuous, occupation of the East Indian Archipelago. Some 
anthropologists would even connect these eastern Negritos with 



the "Negrillos" or dwarf blacks of Africa. (See Quatrefages' 
The Pygmies, p. 185, and Flower, Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, v. ix.) Everything leads us to believe that these little 
people preceded throughout these islands the stronger races 
who, appearing subsequently, have scattered and almost anni- 
hilated them. They are notably different, however, from the 
Papuans or Melanesians, the tall, negroid race of New Guinea. 
By the Filipinos the Negritos are commonly called "Acta," 
"Ita" or "Eta." The mixed Negritos of Pampanga and Tarlac 
are locally known as 'Balugas," while those scattered along the 
east coast of Luzon are called "Dumagat." A single tribe, the 
"Mamanuas," exists in Mindanao in the northeast peninsula 
of Surigao. The Negritos number at the present day only a few 
thousand but they are still found in nearly every mountain 
range of Luzon, in Mindanao, in the interiors of Negros and 
Panay, and a few on Romblon. Probably a mixed race exists 
also in Mindoro and Palauan. A monograph on their habitat 
was published some years ago by A. B. Meyer (Distribution 
of the Negritos in the Philippines). 

In the mixed type the hair loses its matted, kinky character 
and becomes frizzly and wavy, the stature increases and the 
color is a little lighter. Special attention is called to the pres- 
ence of such types among the Christianized inhabitants of Cen- 
tral Luzon. We believe that they reveal Negrito inheritance. 
Leaving the Negritos we come to the question over w r hich 
there is controversy. Blumentritt ( Versuch einer Ethnographic 
der Philippi?ieu) considers that all the remaining inhabitants 
are Malayan modified by crossings with Negritos and Chinese. 
To explain the differences in type he considers that there took 
place several waves of immigration. First, incursions of "Proto- 
Malayans," peoples of low culture, practicing headhunting and 
cannibalism, and of the same derivation and culture-plane as 
the Dyaks of Borneo and other wild tribes of the interior of 
the Sunda Islands known as the ' ( Orang Benua". These im- 
migrations gave us the wild tribes of Northern Luzon, the 
Apayaos, Ifugaos, Ilongotes, Calingas, Italones, Ibilaos and 
Guianes. Some of these, the Tinguianes of Abra, the Igorrotes 
of Benguet, Lepanto and Bontok, and the Catalanganes of Ca- 
gayan and Isabela on the evidence of Semper, (Die Philippinen 



und Hirer Bewohneyi, i86y) Blumentritt considers to be mixed 
with Mongol blood, due to early Chinese and Japanese trade 
on the northwest coast of Luzon. Then at a later date fol- 
lowed immigrations of closely related Malayan tribes of a higher 
culture than the preceding. These people had already been 
affected by the well developed Hindu civilization that previous 
to the Christian era had established itself in the Malay Penin- 
sula and Java, and had borrowed thence, writing and other 
arts. They settled the coasts and plains of the Archipelago and 
proving their greater capacity for civilization were readily 
Christianized by the Spaniards and constitute today the seven 
great civilized tribes of the Archipelago, the Ibanag of the 
Cagayan valley, the Ilocanos of the northwest coast, the Pan- 
gasinanes and Pampangos of the median plane of Luzon, the 
Tagalos of central Luzon, the Bicols of the Camarines, Albay 
and Sorsogon, and the Bisayas of the central islands and north- 
ern Mindanao. 

Last of all to arrive and only a few T centuries before the 
Spaniards, came the true Mohammedam Malays. Previous to 
the 1 2th century the Malays were only an obscure tribe of 
Sumatra, their first step toward conquest being the establishment 
of the settlement of Singapore. About 1250 they were converted 
to Mohammedanism, carried to them by Arabian missionaries, 
and under the impulse of this mighty faith they broke from 
their obscurity and commenced that tremendous conquest and 
expansion that has diffused their power, language and religion 
throughout the east. Combining commerce with piracy they 
came in their restless praus to the Sulu islands and southern 
Mindanao. When the Spaniards arrived they had already 
gotten a foothold on Manila Bay and their gradual conquest 
of the Archipelago w r as doubtless interrupted only by the 
coming of the European. It is a strange historical occurrence 
that the Spaniards having fought with Mohammedanism for 
nearly eight centuries for the possession of Spain should have 
come westward around the globe to the Philippine Islands and 
there resumed the ancient conflict with Islam and continued 
the undying hatred between the fanatical exponents of both 
religions. The Spaniards gave to these new opponents, the 
name of their old Mohammedan foes, "Moms" or ' "Moors." 



From crossings and natural variations between these several 
Malay elements and in some cases the Negritos, Blumentritt 
would derive all the races of the Philippines and in this he is 
followed by many ethnologists. It would appear, however, that 
this theory is inadequate to explain all the facts presented. 
Both the Negrito and the Malay types are well understood. 
The latter is of undersized stature, round head (brachy-or sub- 
brachycephalic), broad nose (mesorhine), yellowish- brown color, 
and lank, straight hair with smooth face and skin. Now, there 
are tribes of Mindanao who present quite different characters, 
the Atas, Guiangas, Bogobos, Mandayas and others. They are 
tall, even approaching six feet, with long heads (dolichocep- 
halic), straight thin noses, light brown color and wavy hair 
with frequent growth on face and skin. These are characters 
possessed by neither Negrito, southern Mongol nor Malay. 
They are in fact the distinguishing physical characters of the 
white or Caucasian race. The occurrence of such people here 
and also throughout Polynesia and New Zealand has led to 
the theory of an early Caucasic or "Indonesian' ' diffusion of 
peoples across Malaysia into Oceania. This theory was con- 
ceived by Logan and extended by the French ethnologist 
Hamy. It has received very strong support from Prof. A. H. 
Keane {Ethnology, 1896, and A/a?/, Past and Present, 1899). 

As applied to the Philippines and Mindanao in particular 
the theory was adopted by Montano {Mission aux lies Philip- 
pines, p. 307 et passim). We can at least say that there are 
too numerous indications of a different type among the tribes 
of Mindanao, particularly in the region around the Gulf of 
Davao, to permit us to dismiss this theory from our consider- 
ation. 

We may start then as a working hypothesis with the 
following scheme: 

1. The Negritos — earliest inhabitants. 

2. Malayans of low culture broken up in many tribes, 
particularly in the Cordillera Central and the Sierra Madre Cor- 
dillera of Northern Luzon, some with a possible mixture of 
Chinese and Japanese blood. These tribes may be allied with 
the "Orang Benua" or primitive Malayans throughout the East 
Indies. 



3- Malayans of later immigration formerly affected by 
Hindu culture, Christianized by Spain and now approaching 
the plane of western civilization. 

4. A probable element conspicuous only in Mindanao, in 
certain cases forming distinct tribes of pure type, in others 
mingling with and modifying the prevalent type, that we call 
"Indonesian." 

5. The true Malays of the Sulu Archipelago and South- 
ern Mindanao. 

In addition there are various crossings of these elements, 
in some cases so persistent as to probably form a new race 
type, such as the Mangianes of Palauan, to say nothing «of the 
recent infusions of Chinese and Spanish blood throughout the 
islands. 

Special investigations and abundance of physical data on 
the various tribes alone can determine the truth of these 
propositions. Such data at present hardly exist, the cases where 
observers have been able to secure measurements being repres- 
ented by too few individuals of each tribe to settle anything. 
It will be seen how much is to be done and how interesting 
is the field. Probably no country at the present moment offers 
to the anthropologist equal problems of interest and equal 
opportunities to investigate them. 

In addition to the field of ethnology, or race characteri- 
zation and relationship, there are innumerable subjects of 
general anthropology. Note books have been opened and 
investigations begun in the following: 

1. Miscegnation in the Philippines. 

2. Racial Pathology in the Philippines. 

3. Racial Psychology. 

^ 4. Criminal Anthropology. 

5. Viability of the Chinese population. 

The Bureau will be pleased to have its attention directed 
by anthropologists either in Europe or America to other special 
studies, or will bo> glad to cooperate and furnish such data as 
are within its power to obtain, to Anthropologists already 
pursuing similar lines of investigation. 



Instructions for Volunteer Field Workers. 



As previously stated the Bureau hopes to enlist the inter- 
est of main-, both Americans and Filipinos throughout the 
Archipelago. Special invitation to lend assistance is extended 
to officers of the U. S. Army and Navy in the Philippines, to 
inspectors of the Insular Constabulary, superintendents and 
teachers of the Department of Public Instruction, officials of the 
provincial governments, and to persons who through residence 
or investments in the more remote portions of the Islands have 
become familiar with the conditions there prevailing. All infor- 
mation will be carefully filed and preserved, and due credit will 
be given each contributor iu the published reports of the Bureau. 

To those able to make an exhaustive study of any tribe, 
a detailed syllabus of investigation which is under preparation 
will be sent as soon as printed. For the investigator of fewer 
opportunities the following suggestions for observations are 
made: 

i. Learn carefully the names of the tribe, ?'. e. the name 
or names by which they are known to the Christianized peoples 
near them, the name they have for themselves, and the names 
they are called by other wild tribes. Do they consider themsel- 
ves to belong to some larger group or tribe or are there other 
and smaller groups affiliated with them? Are there other tribes 
speaking the same or similar dialects? 

2. Study and describe the habitat or territory occupied 
by the tribe. Does it follow one or more river or stream valleys? 
Is it mountainous, timbered, impenetrable, etc? If possible get 
the native name for each "rancheria," "sitio" or village and 
make a sketch map locating each, with notes as to hills, 
streams and trails. This information is particulary valuable to 
the Bureau. 

3. Although physical anthropology can be pursued with 
the best results only by following precise rules and making exact 
measurements with instruments, yet physical data of much 
value can be gained by careful observation. Accustom yourself 



to notice physical features so as to gradually form in your 
own mind a correct description of the prevalent type. Notice 
color of the skin both on exposed and unexposed portions of 
the body; color of hair and eyes; character of hair, whether 
fine, coarse, straight, wavy, wooly, or growing in little spiral 
kinks peculiar to the negro. Is the eye large and wade open 
or is it narrow with slanting or folding lid (mongolloid char- 
acter)? Notice the muscular structure; are the limbs and body 
plump and rounded with full cheeks, or is the frame loose, 
flesh thin and cheeks sunken? Is there a well developed calf 
to the leg, or does this muscle seem to be small and atrophied 
so that the heel bone projects backward? Are there unusual 
deposits of fat or adipose tissue in the body especially about 
the hips and buttocks? Are the breasts of women long and 
pendent or rounded and erect? Does the hair readily turn 
gray? Does baldness occur? Note carefully the distribution 
and comparative abundance of the hair on the face. Does it 
grow low on the brow and is there, in addition, a fine growth 
distributed over the forehead? Are the teeth perfect? 

If possible take the following six measurements: (i) stature 
in bare feet; (2) "grande envergure," or the extreme distance 
between the tips of the middle fingers when the arms are held 
straight out from the body; in other words the maximun reai-h 
of the arms and hands. This will ordinarily fall a little below 
the stature, but in the case of the Negritos it is always more 
than the stature. In taking these measurements if you have 
no other instruments, dress dow r n one side of a straight pole 
and carefully mark the distance on this. When taking the 
"grande envergure" place the tips of one hand and one end of 
the pole securely against a flat, solid wall; (3) the head length or 
the greatest diameter obtainable between the forehead (usually 
from a point just above the eyebrows) and the occiput; (4) the 
head breadth or the maximum transverse diameter that can be 
found, (usually a little above the ears on a horizontal plane); 
(5) the nasal length or the distance from the point of deepest 
indentation between the eyebrows to the point of union be- 
tween the nose and the lip; (6) the nasal breadth or the ex- 
treme distance between the two w T alls or alae of the nose. 
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From the measurements on the head we obtain the "cephal- 
ic index" by multiplying the breadth by ioo and dividing 
by the length. The result gives us a 

long head, dolichocephalic . . .. 64 to 69 

sub-dolichocephalic 70 to 74 

medium head, mesaticephalic 75 to 79 

sub-brachycephalic 80 to 84 

or a short head, brachycephalic 80 to 90 * 

The cephalic index is of a good deal of importance in An- 
thropology. In a general way much variation in the index 
of different individuals of a tribe denotes the mixture of two 
or more different elements. The Malay race is brachiocephalic, 
index 75 to 85, and the Negrito is very brachycephalic, in 
some recorded cases exceeding 96. 

Similarly from the nasal breadth and length, we get the 
nasal index upon the living with the following nomenclature: 

leptorhinian, long thin noses. . below 69 

mesorhinian, medium noses 69 to 81 

platyrhinian, flat, wide noses above 81 * 

This is one of the most significant and important characters 
in physical anthropology. Its results always hold good more 
nearly than any other. In a general way all the white races 
and peoples are leptorhinian, the yellow or Asatie, including 
the American Indians, mesorhinian, and the black race, Austral- 
ian, Melanesian, and African, platyrhinian. It is very rare to 
find a people with a nasal index that is above 100, that is, with 
a nose w r ider than it is long, but the Australians have such a 
nose, and on one Negrito measured by Dr. Montano the index 
was 122 which is surpassed by the index obtained by this Bureau 
from Negritos of Mariveles. In addition the flatness or promi- 
nence of the nose should be noted and also the shape and position 
of the nostrils, whether visible from the front or opening down- 
ward. 

Head and face measurements to be satisfactory must be taken 
with special calipers, but in the absence of these, some rough 
measurements can be taken by placing the person's head against 

* Nomenclature of Topinard (Elements d' Anthropologic Generate). 
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a wall and using a square. In such cases always describe just 
how your results were obtained and state that they are only 
approximately accurate. 

From the above data a very satisfactory description of the 
physical type can be made. If photographs can be taken, get 
two bust views of each individual, one full face showing both 
ears, and the other an exact, sharp profile of the left side of 
the head. 

Frequently in the same tribe there will be found to be more 
than one type. Do not try to average the characteristics of these, 
but describe each type separately and with care, and notice if 
the different types occupy any different social position, or appear 
to differ in intelligence. 

4. Notice and describe all artificial deformations, tattooing, 
scarifying, teeth filing; is deformation of the head practiced 
upon infants, such as flattening of the forehead and occiput? 
Discover whether the object is ornamentation, religious or super- 
stitions belief, or indicative of tribal relationship or social 
status. Upon whom are such deformations practiced? 

5. How is the hair worn? Is it cut differently among 
different classes and with what significance? Copy also all body 
or face paintings, noting colors, patterns, occasion and signifi- 
cance and learn the materials or pigments used. 

6. Study dress and ornaments and especially the dress or 
articles worn in dances and religious ceremonials; on such 
occasions too minute details cannot be secured and full notes 
should be made on the spot; notice who take part and in what 
capacities; how they are dressed; the things done in the dance 
or rite; their meaning and purpose; the music, both instrumental 
and vocal; of the music itself note if it is in a minor key and if 
the range of notes is limited. If possible learn songs, writing 
down both words and score. 

7. The religious belief and life, both in its outward cere- 
monial and in the ideas upon which it rests, is of great interest. 
One can obtain frank explanations of religious beliefs only by 
maintaining a respectful and sympathetic altitude. Folklore 
and m3'th can hardly be secured unless one has learned the lan- 
guage of the tribe. All possible information should, however, 
be collected and every rite and ceremony carefully observed. 
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Discover also if there is a priestly class. Do the women take 
part in the religious or ceremonial practices? 

8. Give some account of the social organization. It is 
important for us to learn who are the controlling element in 
the tribe; who are the leaders in peace and war; through whom 

•property descends, etc. Be careful not to use misleading terms 
or designations. When describing officials give their native 
names, and then detail their functions. Their duties and station 
will probably not be found to correspond with those of any 
officials whose names we might apply to them from our own 
language or the Spanish. Study also public and private morality 
of the tribe. What constitute crimes and how are offenders 
tried and punished? Does slavery exist, and if so, how does it 
arise? 

9. Daily life and industry repay close study. Who are 
the industrial members? What division of industry is based on 
sex? Tabulate and describe their various arts and attainments. 
What do they manufacture? Do they work in metals? 

An always interesting study is the ethnobotany of a tribe — 
its relation to the flora of its habitat. When such study is 
undertaken specimens of each plant and plant product should 
be secured. 

10. It is desirable as soon as possible to obtain a small 
vocabulary from many different tribes for comparative purposes. 
Those w T ho have opportunity for careful study of a language 
should be provided with a copy of the syllabus above referred 
to but everywhere the following vocabulary of words should 
be secured. It can be taken in a few moments and if possible 
should be procured from a number of different villages within 
the same tribe. These w r ords are especially selected as subject 
to slight variation or misunderstanding and as not likely to 
possess synonyms: (1) man, (2) woman, (3) head, (4) mouth, 
(5) eye, (6) nose, (7) teeth, (8) ear, (9) arm, (10) breast, 
(n) leg, (12) earth, (13) sky, (14) sun, (15) moon, (16) star, 
(17) water, (18) fire, (19) white, (20) black, (21) blue, (22) 
red, (23) green, (24) yellow, (25) uncooked rice, (26) tobacco 
in the leaf, (27) day, (28) night, (29) cloud, (30) rain, (31) 
thunder, (32) cold, (33) hot, (34) large, (35) small, (36) good, 
(37) bad, (38) rich, (39) sick, (40) dead, (41) here, (42) there, 



(43) no, (44) yes, (45) to sleep, (46) to jump, (47) to run, 
(48) to fight, (49) to eat, (50) to drink; numerals as far as 
they can count. A few questions or exercises to test their 
power to use numbers will prove suggestive. 

In taking down these words be certain to get the proper 
word of the tribe and not some term that has been derived . 
from outside sources. One must especially guard against words 
introduced from the Ilocano, Tagalo, and Eisaya. If there 
are synonyms write them all down. It is well to get this 
vocabulary from several individuals at different times. Some 
garrulous old woman will be found the most reliable linguist. 
Women retain the native speech longer and have a better 
use of the language than the men. 

In addition to the above data of a scientific nature, full 
information is desired as to the practical condition of different 
tribes. The following questions may serve to guide: 

1. Are they warlike and troublesome? If so, how can 
they best be controlled? 

2. Are they themselves secure from attack and moles- 
tation? 

3. Are they subject to famine and want? 

4. Does their political status require to be defined or are 
they well enough left alone? 

5. Could new foods or agricultural products be introduced 
among them? 

6. Do they raise any cattle? If so, how is the breeding? 

7. Is the country they occupy likely to attract settlers 
or prospectors? 

8. Would it be a practical advantage to open trails or 
roads through the territory? 

9. Are there contagious diseases such as smallpox among 
them? 

10. Do they barter or exchange their products for goods 
coming from a distance? Could American trace with mutual 
profit be developed among them? 

11. Are there practical ways in which the Government 
could or should improve their condition? 

12. Is this territory being encroached upon by other and 
more civilized tribes? 



The Museum of Ethnology, Natural History and 
Commerce for the Philippine Islands. 



By Act No. 284 of the U. S. Philippine Commission, dated 
Oct. 29, 1901, the Museum of Ethnolog3% Natural History and 
Commerce was established under the Department of Education. 
For the present this museum, and the expenditure of its funds 
in the purchase of collections has been placed in charge of the 
Chief of the Bureau of non-Christian Tribes. It is the intention 
of the Commission to procure collections representing fully the 
ethnography of every tribe in the Philippines and eventually 
to make such provision for the housing and display of this 
material as shall establish here a museum worthy of the rich 
and wonderful field it is designed to represent and illustrate. At 
the present time, while ethnographic objects abound, certain 
arms and manufactures representing the highest point of native 
art are fast disappearing. Representative examples of every 
description and the best quality should be obtained and should 
become the property of the public for all time. The proper 
place for the choicest examples of such objects is not in private 
collections but rather in state museums open to all students and 
interested observers. Feeling the necessity for making an imme- 
diate beginning, the Commission has established this museum 
and has appropriated the sum of $8,000 gold to make prelim- 
inary purchases. Correspondence is invited with any responsible 
persons able to undertake such collecting. The articles, name 
of tribe and probable cost should be stated in the correspondence. 

In securing articles of native use and manufacture the 
following classes of objects are suggested: 

1. Implements of war and the chase, such as arms offen- 
sive and defensive, traps, cages, fish-nets, decoys, disguises, etc. 
When such cannot be obtained or are too large to be taken 
away, make descriptions and drawings. These objects will usu- 
ally be the property of men, made, used and owned by them 
and men will be the best informants. 
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2. Implements of industry, harvesting and gathering im- 
plements, such as root diggers, trowels, baskets, bags, etc., 
storage baskets or granaries; implements used for preparing 
vegetable products and meats for food. 

3. The native plants, fruits, flowers, roots, and woods, 
wild or cultivated, that provide food, medicine, or materials 
used in manufactures, and that have an ornamental use or a 
ceremonial significance. 

4. Fire making implements. 

5. Tools and pigments used in tattooing or body scarifying. 

6. Articles of dress and adornment. 

7. Ceremonial objects; altars, idols, "anitos," fetishes, 
charms, and amulets, musical instruments, etc. 

Of all articles collected the following data should be care- 
fully procured: 

1. Name (both Spanish and native). 

2. Where procured. 

3. By whom made (man or woman). 

4. By what tribe (Determine if it was made in the tribe 
from whom it was procured or whether it had been obtained 
by barter). 

5. By whom used (man or woman). 

6. Of what materials made, (Whenever possible samples 
of these materials should be procured such as woods, dyes, etc.) 

7. Describe in detail its use. 

8. Cost, or value of articles bartered therefor. 

These data should be jotted down at once. The memory 
should never be relied on for details. 



